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PIERS SHAFTON. 


“ Quid tibi tantopere’st morta'is, quod nimis «gris 
Luctibus ? quid mortem congemis ac FLEs ?”—Lvucr. 3, 946-7. 


‘“* FLEa.—A small red insect, remarkabie for its agility, and which sucks the blood of larger animals.”—Jounson. 


TravetineG, like ‘ misery, makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows.” It was ona chance 
visit to the great metropolis, some few years since, 
that I ** took mine ease” at a snug little tavern, 
somewhere between a hundred yards and a hund- 
red miles of the Bowery Theatre. A stranger 
in the city, 1 was inquiring of some of the guests 


in the coffee-room what were the principa! sights , 


worth seeing, when I was referred to the land- 
lord as not only the best quarter for intelligence, 
but as “‘asight in himself.” 
afterward mine host made his appearance—an 
unwieldy monster of a man, but with a face shin- 
ing with good humor, and looking singularly 
amiable and apoplectic. 
thing, do you, sir?—then I have the greatest 
curiosity in natur, I may say in the whole world, 
and New York to boot: and when you have seen 
it you will say it beats the Living Skeleton, Ma- 
dam Two-shoes’ exhibition, and the Infant Liar 
all to nothin’. Should you like to see it?” I of 
course signified an eager assent, and in a moment 
afterward the worthy landlord produced—a pill 
box! 
VOLUME I.—NO. IV. 


/noyance, 


In a minute or two | 


** You want to see some- 


We must confess that we would at any time 
rather see the contents of Pandora’s box, as the 
miniature receptacle for abominations, and pro- 
bably turned away with some expression of an- 
**Wait a moment—don’t be in too 
great a hurry,’—and off went the top of the box, 
and out hopped with great alacrity—* nothing 
more,” there could be scarcely anything <<‘ ess,” 
than a FLEA '—we have certainly seen more dis- 
agreeable things come out of a pill box !—and 
which seated himself with great composure on 
the back of the worthy Boniface’s hand. 

«Now [ll venture a stiffish bet,” said mine 
host, ‘‘ that you are wondering what there is more 
in that flea than any other flea. I must confess 
mine host had exactly hit the very idea that was 
then puzzling my brains. ‘“ What d’ye think, 
sir, of his wearing a collar of gold ?—look at him 
through this’—giving me a magnifying glass, 
through which I peered at the little monster, and 
did behold, at that part where his neck should be 
—if, peradventure, fleas have necks—a shining 
collar of gold! 

“> Twas strange, ‘twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous true.” 
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For the first time in my unfeeling existence a flea 
was to me an object of commiseration. W hat 
had that flea done, I should like to know, to be 
selected from the rest of his fellow fleas ?—to be 
cribbed in, coffined up, and incarcerated in a paste- 
board dungeon ; to view the light of heaven and 
breathe its air through the holes made by a pin’s- 
point on the roof of his prison, when his brother 
fleas were wandering at their own wild wills in 
all the blessedness of liberty? Why was he, 
like Malachi, to drag his “ collar of gold,” instead 
of enjoying his saltatory exercise of leaping seven- 
ty times his own height? Why was he to bear 
the splendid but galling signs of rank, when he 


was neither mayor nor alderman? had never gor- | 


mandized on turtle soup or terrapin? An injustice 
had been committed on that flea—and I felt for 
that flea, as Sterne felt for the starling that cried, 
‘I can’t get out.” 

It was, however, quite clear, as the poor flea 
** dragged his slow length along” the rough hand 
of his master (he was not the first living thing 
that had been encumbered by a similar burthen !) 
that he was more an object of triumph than sym- 
pathy to his proprietor. ‘1 have had him ever 
since he was a young one, and I love him as if 
he was my own child; six times a day I takes 
him out of his crib, and gives him his vittells.” 


—‘ Victuals ?” we exclaimed interrogatively. | 


«* Yes,” said he, pointing to a red puncture in the 
fleshy part of his thumb, “there he breakfasts, 
lunches, dines, teas, and sups, and takes his little 
snacks between! Bless him, how he does enjoy 
it to be sure !” 


*©Oh! love, what is it in this world of ours!”— 


To what thou wilt not make the heart of man 
cling! The prisoner has watched the meanest 
flower that forced its head between the stones of 
his dungeon floor, and in its simple yet wondrous 
mechanism hath turned from the dark delusions 
of scepticism and doubt, and owned the convic- 
tion of belief. The solitary captive has made 
friends with the unclean toad, that visited him in 
his captivity, and his eyes for the first time felt 
the blessing of tears, when his jailer crushed the 
repulsive—but to him welcome—intruder ; and 
‘here was this mountain of aman actually cherish- 
ing and owning a sympathy for the veriest atom 
that is inspired with life—a flea; oh wondrous 
heart of man, that can swell at the grandeur and 
immensity of creation, and can throb with feeling 
at the sight of its meanest objects! 

The man put his flea to bed, ‘as gently as if 
he loved,” and I—still thinking of that flea—put 
myself to bed, to think of men, and perhaps of 
fleas ! 


I laid myself down, first on the right side, and | 


was dropping off into a doze, wondering whether 
the state prisoner in the pill box slept in his 
golden chain, or if he hung it by his side till 
morning, and slumbered like a common flea, in 
republican simplicity ; when lo! I felt as if he had 
** wandered from his home,” and had mistaken 
the calf of my leg for his proprietor’s thumb—a 
rub and a smart followed—and then I composed 
myself to sleep again. Hardly had I forgot the 
rude assault when it was renewed from another 
quarter—and as fast as I was stung, smarted and 
rubbed—and rubbed and smarted again—heartily 


| tion in his bright, piercing twinkling eyes! 


wishing all the fleas ever created were confined 
in pill boxes, or feeding on the thumbs of those 
who like them! 

W orn out with a day’s traveling and three parts 
asleep—all on a sudden I was roused to consci- 
|ousness by a painful digging sensation, as if a 
|cork-screw were being driven into the cuticle of 
my highly irritable self. With a sudden clutch, 
|I caught the aggressor in flagrante delicto, and 
| seizing him with finger and thumb, I felt THE 
|GOLD CHAIN! One surprize soon, however, gave 
| way to another, for in an instant afterward I 
jheard “a small, still,’ but at the fame time re- 
markably shrill and piercing voice exclaim: 
| ‘*Halloa, you sir—what the d*-] are you about? 
'—that hurts—don’t you see that the chain is round 
'my neck, and if you press in that way, you'll 
| throt—throttle me—you calf-head—you clodpole 
|—you simpleton. ?” 

And I had really lived to be abused by a flea! 
Letting the vilifier at liberty, I somewhat tartly 
inquired “* what business had he on my shoulder, 
and muttered something about the /ex talionis.” 

“What business?—he! he! he! well, that’s 
a good one—I like that!” and here I heard a 

very audible shrill chuckle—* Why, I was eat- 
ing my supper! what did you think I was about ? 
—he! he! he!” 

“Go and sup off your master’s thumb, and 
leave my carcase alone!” said I, with perhaps 
more asperity than a flea ought to have provoked 
| under any circumstances. 

* Towours perdriz, mon ami,” (the deuce, 
| thought [—he speaks French !—he must bea flea 
| of education !) ** [smelt you out among the smoke- 
‘dried vity men. I always snuff a man fresh from 
ithe country, if he is a mile off—it’s a way with 
jus, you know—he! he! he!—and you are so 
good,” Here again I felt the diabolical little 
|corkscrew at work! 

**You abominable little reptile, get off, or I 
| will squeeze your very life out—you blood-suck- 
|ing vampire—you destroyer of good men’s rest— 
you disturber of pleasant dreams,!” I really felt 
jindignant with that flea. 

‘Now compose yourself: I shall have done 
idirectly, for I am obliged to be moderate in my 
| feeds,—a trifle dyspeptic, between ourselves ; and 
‘how, I should like to know, would you like to 
be disturbed at your supper? What would you 
say, When you were swallowing aa oyster, if he 
were to stick in the middle of your throat, and 
make you a serious remonstrance? ‘Think of 
that, Master Brook ! ” 

**Shakspere, as I live! Why, you diminu- 
| tive blood-sucker, sup any where you please, but 
‘not off my calf !” 

«Why, aint I a right to do as I like with my 
own? Aint fleas the real lords of the creation ? 

All the world was made for man—the birds of 
the air, the beasts of the field, the fish of the sea 
;—and man was made for fleas; man may live off 
;any garbage, but human blood alone is the food 
for fleas, princely fleas !—majestic fleas !” 
| All at once my talkative companion seemed to 
increase in size, and seating himself on his 
haunches, very complacently began to address 
me. There was a strange look of intelligence in 
‘his sharp features, and more than human anima- 
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“To a philosophic mind there is something 
ludicrous in the airs that miserab'e creature, man, 
gives himself; he lords it over the creation, and 
yet is aserf to a thing he despises. A flea looks 
upon man as man does upon the carcase of a 
sheep—as something to be eaten—as made merely 
for his use and enjoyment. But the inferiority 
of the two races is self-evident: if you claim to 
be suverior, merely because you are the biggest 
of the two, my poor, short-sighted friend, you 
are infrior, on your own argument, to the un- 
wieldy elephant, or the lubberly walrus! Look 
at the melancholy contrast between our mechan- 
ism, and muscular strength, and your own. I 
can, when I am disposed for a little exercise, take 
a leap seventy times my own height—you will 
run to the theatre, and applaud a man as if he 
were a god who leaps up one half as high as 
himself !—and then, too, our mental structure— 
pooh!” (There was something very contempt- 
uous in the way the flea sneered at our intellect- 
ual capabilities; but I let him have his fling out.) 

** And you really mean to set your race before 
man in mental capacity ?” 

** And why not? we both belong to the same 
family; both are of the blood-sucking order— 
only sometimes man prefers mutton; but blood— 
blood is our cry from the cradle tothe grave. But 
don’t take my word for it—judge for yourself.” 

I immediately became conscious of the presence 
of a vast concourse of fleas, that appeared to be 
of an immense growth, and of a great variety of 
expression: I could see, too, a difference in their 
order and station. The original flea—he of the 
golden chain—continued to address me. 

** Allow me to introduce you to his most vin- 
dictive majesty, our emperor—ours is a mixed 
constitution, and we don’t acknowledge the sov- 
ereign to have more than a qualified power; the 
only real distinction that he possesses is that he 
is allowed to suck a little more blood than any 
one of his subjects. D’ye perceive any analogy 
bet:veen the royal prerogatives of men and fleas? 
—he! he! he! 

“ You see there,” pointing to some gay looking 
fleas in scarlet jackets, ‘“* we don’t want for heroes; 
they are great blood-suckers in their way, and 
keep up the glory of this great nation, much in 
the same way as the glory of your own is kept 
up, by the quantity of blood that has heen lost 
through them. (Had you there, old boy, and 
your military greatness, too, I calculate.) 

** Let us go into the common ranks of flea so- 
ciety, and you will find some really respectable 
professors of blood-sucking. 

“That hungry-looking, pale-faced flea is a 
bill-discounting attorney. Fiem his looks you 
would imagine he couldn’t draw blood at all. 
Bless you! you really can’t imagine what a gorge 
the vampire has Allow me to introduce you.” 
Immediately I felt the lawyer’s proboscis pene- 
trate my skin, and every vein in my body ap- 
peared to be brought under contribution. ‘“ Hold, 
hold, enough—you can never have too much of 
a good thing—there, get off!” 

** That rascal there might give even you Chris- 
tians (although an unbeliever, and eschewer of 
pork himself) a lesson on brethren living together 





in unity. His father and one of his brothers are 
sheriffs’ officers, another brother a money-lender, 





another an auctioneer, and himself an attorney; 
so you see how beautifully the law of union 
must work, when they all pull together. The 
usurer lends some unfortunate wretch cash at 
forty or sixty per cent, (either’s a legal rate 
among the blood-sucking tribe,) and so having 
had a tolerable swill out of the victim, he hands 
him over to the attorney, who, by the way, in his 
double capacity of bill-discounter, occasionally 
takes the first suck himself—in either case there 
is very little left in his veins, when he gets free 
from the attorney’s fangs ; then the attorney hands 
him over to the auctioneer, from whom, if there 
is any thing to be squeezed, sucked, or pumped 
away, out he comes, very flabby indeed; until at 
last this band of brothers hand him over, like a 
well-squeezed orange. to their relative the bailiff 
a mere husk, but which, with a little hard pres- 
sing, will yield a few drops to reward his exer- 
tions. There is one peculiarity about this breed 
of ‘ industrious fleas,’ they are the only class that 
prey upon one another. Among us, the oppro- 
bious reproach of ‘dog eat dog,’ is otherwise 
never heard; we leave that to the undisturbed 
enjoyment of those, who ‘are but a little lower 
than the angels,—men, wolves and sharks.” 

My lively friend continued to introduce me in 
the same graphic and characteristic style to several 
other members of flea society, and I had the honor 
of making acquaintance with the relieving officers 
of their poor-laws, and heard, that when a flea 
pauper seeks relief he is set to feed on the car- 
case of a human pauper, the blood of whom af- 
fords the poorest and thinnest nutriment that is 
capable of keeping a flea’s life and soul together ; 
and this principle of their poor law I was com- 
plimented at hearing they had borrowed from our 
own statute books. I was also introduced to the 
directors of several of their loan societies, the 
keepers of their principal jails, and the owners 
of their lockup houses, who, with some eminent 
pawnbrokers, were, I was assured, among the 
leading members of the blood-sucking fraternity. 

As I found that cach of those estimable func- 
tionaries made it a point, in some way or the 
other, to squeeze a drop out of me, either under 
the pretence of great politeness, or as a specimen 
of their way of doing business, I found these in- 
troductions not only becoming very troublesome, 
but I was afraid absolute depletion would be the 
result, and I determined on making my departure, 
with many thanks for the insight they had afford- 
ed me into their admirable institutions. 

My valedictory address was received with such 
a marked feeling of regret that the whole tribe 
insisted on taking a personal leave of me. Each, 
as he embraced me, inserted his corkscrew pro- 
boscis into my skin, and for each flea went a dro 
of blood. I could stand this no longer, but wit 
arms and legs resisted most vigorously, until I 
found myself alone in bed, painfully smarting 
under the attacks of my vigorous assailants. 

The gray dawn of morning made me at first 
disposed to treat the whole of the preceding events 
as the sport of imagination; but the appearance 
of my outward man, which rivaled the ruddy 
morn itself, convinced me that I had come toa 
rash conclusion; that it was no dream, and that 
J had actually enjoyed “ A Night wi’ the Indus- 
trious Fleas.” 
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COME BACK!—TO LAIDA. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
L 
Come back, for we miss thee! The hearts that once love it, 
Ne’er cease to remember the smile of their Best, 
Any more than the lake, while the night hangs above it, 
Forgets the sweet sunlight that slept on its breast. 
Come back to us! Stars that shone o’er thee when going, 
So bright in their beautiful birth-place, the sky ; 
In all their perfection of lustre are glowing, 
And not one pure beam hath been missed from on high. 
Oh ! thus would we have thee, when severed awhile 
Away from old friends, and caressed by the new, 
Come back to our hearts with thine own gentle smile, 
And thy spirit forever unchangingly true! 
II. 
Come back! for I miss thee. Hope’s flowers were springing, 
For e’er in my breast, ’neath the light of thy brow: 


They are chilled ; for they miss the sweet voice of thy singing, | 


And my heart feels deserted and echoless now. 

With some one at thy side, should’st thou bend o’er a river, 
When day goeth down, and the glorious sun 

Bids his last golden light on the sweet water’s quiver, 
Thou wilt see how the Two shadows melt into one. 

Oh! thus would I wish, beneath Time’s sunny gleam, 
Through the garden of life while love’s sweet water’s glide, 

That our hearts may together be thrown on that stream, 
And float mingled to heaven, on the roll of its tide! 


THE YELLOW ROSE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, FROM THE 
FRENCH, BY TUOS. JEFF, SMITH, JR. 


Tue following tale is taken from a work by Al- | 


phonse Karr, entitled ‘‘ A Journey through my 
Garden,” the latter numbers of which have 
just appeared in France. 


One evening, about two years since, I started on | 


(ignorant of the mysterious influence exercised 
|over him by my yellow roses; but Madam Lor- 
| gerel soon changed the conversation, and I thought 
| I had been mistaken. 

Mr. Descoudraies smiled and said: 

« Would you believe that bouquet has recalled 
| to my mind, as if by magic, a circumstance con- 
| nected with my younger days? 
| For five minutes I have enjoyed twenty years, 
| for five minutes my love for a woman, who must 
| be at least sixty years old if she still lives, has 
| returned ; I must relate the story, as it has influ- 
'enced my whole life, and the remembrance of 
| which (even at this day, when my blood has no 
| more heat than is just sufficient to keep me alive 
and allow me to play backgammon) causes me 
the greatest emotion. 

«T was twenty years of age; it was more than 
‘forty years ago, and I had just left college, for 
|they kept young men there then much longer 
than at present. My father, after a reflect- 

ed, without my advice, on the choice of a pro- 

| fession for me, one day informed me that he had 
| obtained me a lieutenancy in the regiment of 
| then garrisoned in the city of Auvergne, and or- 
| dered me to make preparations to join it in three 
| days from that time. 

‘** This was very unpleasant news for several 
reasons; in the first place, I detested a military 
| life; but this was a minor objection to his choice, 
for the sight of a rich uniform, together with 
several ambitious speeches and a little music, 
would have soon determined me to follow in the 
steps of an Achilles or a Cesar. But I was in 
| love. 
| I would not have mentioned this to my father 
| for the world; his only answer to my confidence 
| would have been to start that very evening. 

* But [had anuncle. What an uncle! 
«* He was about as old as I am now;; but he 











a visit to a kind, sensible, indulgent old woman, | 
who lives at a short distance from me; she is| had remained young, not for himself, for never 
passionately fond of flowers, and you cannotim- | would any old man have more willingly relin- 
agine what coquetry I display in making up/quished Satan, with all his pomp and works, but 
handsome boquets for her, and how happy I feel for others. 
on seeing her astonishment when I bring her a; _“ He loved young folks, and understood their 
flower that she has never before seen, or which | desires, without being jealous of them; he did 
is foreign to this part of the country. |not think his infirmities or old age were indica- 
Yesterday, when I arrived at her house,I found! tive of a progress in the path of wisdom. 
her with an old man, who had taken possession | Through kindness and reasonable views, he en- 
about a year before of a large estate, which was joyed the happiness of others. He mingled in 
left to him by adistant relation, on condition .that | the generous and noble follies of youth; he was 
he would take his name, and who, therefore is| the confidant and protector in matters of love, 
called Mr. Descoudraies. | debt and hope. 
He had been introduced to my old friend, and} «I went to him and said: ‘ Uncle, I am very 
his assiduities caused me a great deal of jealousy ;' unhappy.’ 
they seem to be very fond of each other, and| “*I’ll wager twenty owis you are not, 
spend all their evenings in playing backgammon.| ‘“* Ah! uncle, do not jest; in the first place, 
On entering, I saluted them in silence, that I) you would lose your bet.’ 
might not interrupt the game. When it was fin-| “If I lose, I'll pay; would not that be some 
ished I offered Madame Lorgerel a bouquet of | consolation? . 
yellow roses that I had gathered. | *No, no, uncle, money would be of no avail.’ 
My roses were beautiful, and moreover, the *** How so?” 
season having been very rainy, the majority of ‘* My father has just informed that I am a 
roses had not flourished well. Mine, having | lieutenant in the regiment of ag 
been sheltered by a pent-house, were perhapsthe| ‘** How unlucky, indeed ! a company with the 
only ones which had bloomed. handsomest uniform and the most gentlemanly 
_ Madam Lorgerel uttered an exclamation at the | officers.’ 
sight of the handsome bouquet. | *+Uncele, I do not wish to be a soldier.’ 
Mr. Descoudraies said nothing; he appeared} «* You do not wish to be a soldier! are you 
lost in thought. I looked at him in astonishment, | cowardly, think you? 
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‘***«T do not know yet, uncle; but you are the 
only one whom I would permit to ask that ques- 
tion.’ 

** Well, Cid, my friend, why do you not wish 
to join the army ? 

*** Because I wish to marry.’ 

“<r 

***That Oh! is unnecessary; I am in love.’ 

*** What! do you consider that a misfortune, 
ungrateful man? I should like to be in love 
myself. And who is the object of so noble a 
flame ” 

** Ah! uncle, she is an angel !” 

«Ves! I know that; they areallangels. At 
a later period you will be in love with a woman; 
but to what name does that angel answer ” 

*** Her name is Noémi.’ 

*** That is notanswering my question. Noémi 
is sufficient for you. It is a pretty name; butas 
I wish to know to what family the angel belongs 
you must give me her name.’ 

«*« Tt is Mademoiselle Amelot, uncle.’ 


*©« The deuce! she is more than an angel; a' 


tall, slender brunette, with soft black velvet eyes. 
I approve of your choice.’ 


*¢ Ah! uncle, if you only knew her charac- | 


ter.’ 

*«T know—I know. 
rocated? as we used to say. 
you say now? 

**<T do not know, uncle.’ 

*** How! you do not know, unworthy nephew ? 
You are daily closeted in her house, and you do 
not yet know if you are loved ? 

*** She herself does not even know I love her.’ 

««* Ah! there you greatly mistake, my young 
fellow. You know nothing about it. She was 


And is your love recip- 


aware of it at least a quarter of an hour before | 


you knew it yourself.’ 


*** Uncle, all I know about it is, that I will | 


kill myself if Ido not obtain her.’ 
«Oh! oh! Well, my young nephew, there 
are many chances that you do not get her; your 


father is much richer than hers, and he will not | 


give her his son.’ 


«*¢ Then, uncle, I know what is left for me to do. | 


«©¢Come; do notact foolishly atleast. Listen.’ 

*** Yes, uncle.’ 

«Tn the first place you cannot marry at 
twenty.’ 

s¢ «Why not.’ 

*¢ * Because I do not wish it; and without me 
the marriage cannot take place.’ 

«Ah! my good little uncle— 

«< ¢ Tf the girl loves you, and is willing to wait 
three years—’ 

‘«< « Three years, uncle ” 

*°«Do not reason with me, or I will add an- 
other year.’ 

«<< If she promises to wait three years you will 
join your regiment.’ 

“* Ah! uncle.’ 


Is that the way | 


« « But not at Clermont; I will get youa place | 


*** Then obey your father and pack up your 
clothes.’ 

*« « But, uncle, you do not know what kind of 
a girl she is, I have wished a hundred times to 
tell her that I loved her; I have cursed my own 
timidity, I have held my head in every manner 
possible, I have prepared myself, learned speeches 
by note and written letters, but as I was on the 
point of speaking,I would feel the first word 
stick in my throat, and then I would change the 
subject. Her look is so sweet, but at the same 
time so severe, that it appears as if she never 
could love a man, so that I never have spoken of 
love. As to the letters, it was still worse ; when 
about to send them, I found them so silly, that 1 
|almost thought it impossible to tear them into 
| smal] enough pieces.’ 
| ‘** Well, you must make up your mind, my 
| boy, for this reason; your father has not told 
you all; if he ranks you to Clermont, it is be- 
|cause the colonel of the regiment is one of his 
most intimate friends, and he has a daughter ; 
this daughter is intended for you, as it will bea 
;splendid and wealthy match. But—do not 
|interrupt me; I know that riches are nothing to 
one in love. Love is very foolish, but it is a 
| folly which I would be very sorry had I not been 
guilty of; all but an ignoramus commit the same. 
[am well aware that old men call love an illu- 
ision; but who knows but that it is they who 
labor under an illusion. There is as little truth 
in the glass that diminishes asin the one that 
magnifies. If she love you, you should sacrifice 
all for her; it is foolish I know, still it is right 
and should be done; but before all things you 
should be certain that she loves you, and you 
have an excellent chance for that. They intend 
marrying her, my nephew. You become pale at 
the idea, you would wish to have your odious 
rival at sword’s length; is that the way you say 
|now-a-days? Well! try to summon as muc 
courage as possible in the presence of your beau- 
tiful Noémi. They wish to marry her; you are 
richer than she, and her intended husband is 
richer than you; moreover, he is noble ; and he 
is a husband already prepared basket in hand, 
| whereas you are doomed to wait. Go find Noémi 
|}and tell her you love her. She is already aware 
of it—still it is customary always to say it, ask 
her if she returns your love, and tell her—for 
she must love you, morbleu/ you are young, 
handsome and talented—ask her to take an oath 
|that she will wait three years for you, but that 
ishe write it to me in a letter which I will keep. 
| Then I will break off the other match, I will pro- 
cure you a place in another regiment, and in three 
| years spite of your father, spite of the devil, spite 
j of all, I will have you married.’ 
| « «Uncle an idea has struck me.’ 





*'< W hat is it? 
| ‘© «7 will write to her.’ 
| *¢ As you wish.’ 
«1 left my uncle, and began my letter; it was 


in a regiment, stationed a few leagues from Paris, | not writing the letter, for this I had done more 
where you can come to the city once every three | than a hundred times, but the delivering it to her 


months until the time required.’ 
«©* Well! uncle, how shall I ascertain if she 
loves me?’ 
** «Why, by asking her.’ 
*© «Oh! I dare not.’ 





that embarrassed me. However as there was no 
remedy I made up my mind; I bought a bouquet 
of yellow roses, and in this I placed the note. 

“Tt was a very foolish idea, but I still re- 
member it. 
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«« After an avowal of my love, I beseeched nord Madam de Lorgerel took his hand and said! 
to love me in return, to be happy, and to wait} ‘* You are right; this love of our youth should 
three years for me! I also asked her that should| not be shown in two old faces like our own; let 
she consent to my request she would wear that! us do away with this folly and exchange it for a 
evening in her belt, one of my yellow roses!| noble feeling which will guarantee our future 








Then said I, I will dare to speak to you, and to| 


tell you what is necessary for my happiness, may | 
I say our happiness.” 

“Ah! you placed the note in the bouquet?” | 
said Madam Lorgerel. 

“Yes, madam.” 

‘* W hat after ?” 

“That night Noémi had not the rose in her 
belt; I wished to kill myself, my uncle led me 
away against my wish to Clermont; he remained 
there two months mingled with the officers, dis- 
tracted me and proved to me that Noémi had 
never loved me. 

« «But, uncle,’ said I, ‘ she appeared so contented 
when IJ entered the room; she used to reproach 
me so gently when I arrived late.’ 

«© «Women love the admiration of all, but there 
are some whom they do not love.’ 

« At last I almost forgot her, and married the 
colonel’s daughter, whom [I lost eight years after ; 
Iam now alone in the world, for my uncle died 
some time ago. Well! would you believe that 
even now I often think of Noémi, and what is stil] 
more singular she yet appears to me in my mind 
to be a young girl of seventeen with flaxen hair, 
and as my uncle was wont to express it, ‘ black 
velvet eyes,’ whereas she must now be some old 
woman.” 

“Then you do not know what has become of 
her ?” 

oie.” 

‘«* But yourname isnot Descoudraies then, isit?” | 

““No? that is the name of my uncle’s land; | 
my name is Edward d’Altheim.” 

<erPrie.”” 

** How, true ?” 

“T know what has become of your Noémi.” 

“What?” 

“* She loved you.” 

“ But the yellow rose ?” 

*‘ She had not seen the note, your sudden de- 
parture caused her many tears, and then she 
married Monsieur de Lorgerel.” 

** Monsieur de Lorgerel !” 

“Yes, Monsieur de Lorgerel, whose widow I 
now am.” 

“ Who, you ?—Is this you, Noémi Amelot !” 

“Alas! yes; as you are, or rather were Ed- 
ward d’Altheim.” 

“My God! who would have believed that we 
would some day be unable to recognize each 
other !” 

“Yes, indeed; and never meet again but to 
play backgammon.” 

** But the bouquet !” 

‘* The bouquet! here it is, I have it still.” 

Madam de Lorgerel went to a wardrobe and 
took out an ebony box, which she opened. 

From this, she took a faded bouquet; her 





hand trembled. 

** Untie it,” said Mr. Descoudraies. 

She cut the strings of the bouquet, and found | 
the note which had lain there forty-two years. 
; Both were for a moment silent; I arose to re- 
tire, Mr. Descoudraies followed my example. 


happiness ; do not visit me for several days.” 

Since this day, the old Descoudraies and Madam 
de Lorgerel are forever in each other’s company ; 
there exists between them a feeling which I have 
never before seen, they talk over all the little 
details of their unexplained love; they have a 
thousand things to tell. Their love is reciprocal ; 
they wish to be married but dare not. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE ISLATAS 
OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


Tue Rio Grande del Norte, or Great River of the 
North, is the south-eastern boundary between the 
republic of Texas and that of Mexico; and it 
was while out upon one of the many half-mili- 
tary, half-naval expeditions, which are incident 
to the service of the former government, that I 
had an opportunity of seeing the famous Rio 
Bravo —concerning which I had read and heard 
so much. It was in the fall of 1842, when, in 
company with some fifty good Texans, whose 
intention it was to lie hid, subsisting on hunting 
until the main body of the expedition fitted out 
against Matamoras arrived, that I camped out 
upon the borders. of this great river at some dis- 
tance below Dolores. We took up our position 
in the centre of a woody district of rather mingled 
prairie and thicket, which afforded excellent pas- 
ture for our horses, and rendered our conceal- 
ment a matter of comparative ease, while deer, 
buffalo, and turkeys, with now and then a stray 
Ox or cow, gave us nourishment ample and satis- 
factory. 

Few scenes could be imagined more picturesque 
than the encampment of this Texan predatory 
company. The spot selected to pitch our tents, 
or rather erect our huts, since wigwams composed 
of the boughs of trees were our habitations, was 
a narrow little valley, at one end completely 
choked up by a dense thicket, almost as entan- 
gled and impassable as those of the Terra del 
Fuego. On the northern side of the vale was 
our line of hats, while in the bottom, and on the 
southern slope, our horses were carefully hop- 
pled, in order that none of these tamed mustangs 
might seek to join their wild brethren, which on 
the eastern bank of the Rio Grande exist in vast 
droves. On the highest point of the little hill, 
at the foot of which were our habitations, be- 
neath the shelter of a musqueet bush, was posted 
a sentinel, to give timely notice of the approach 
either of friend or foe. With the exception of 
this man and some half dozen indefatigable hun- 
ters, no man did scarcely anything but eat, drink, 
smoke, and sleep. Here might be seen, lounging 
over a game of cards, a small party of light- 
hearted Frenchmen, here a grave couple of 
Dutchmen hammering away at rounce, there the 
active Yankee and graver Englishmen disputing 
hotly as to the relative merits of their two na- 
tive countries, subjects concerning which the two 














former sets were so well satisfied as not to deign 
argument. Immense meals, at which more meat, 
unaccompanied by bread or vegetable of any 
kind, was consumed, than an English commissa- 
riat department would have judged necessary for 
six times the number, were the chief varieties in 
the course of the day; though now and then a 
false alarm would set all on foot, when the lan- 
guor of inaction disappeared in an instant, na- 
tions were forgotten (we were all Texans), mus- 
kets and rifles clutched, and the reckless daring 
and bold front which have ever characterised the 
war-parties of the young republic, was instantly 
manifest. Once satisfied that we had been de- 
ceived, and all sank into its primitive quiet. 

It was on the fifth day of our sojourn in these 
wilds, after much weary time had been spent in 
waiting for the expected force, that Capt. Karnes, 
our captain—I being a volunteer from the naval 
force—proposed a day’s fishing on the river, a 
canoe having been in the said time duly fabrica- 
ted and prepared for use. I accepted the proffer- 
ed invitation with much alacrity, as I was pecu- 
liarly anxious to see all that could be seen of the 
river; and entertaining, as I and all my comrades 
did, very serious doubts whether the five hun- 
dred men under General Burleson would ever 
arrive, I thought the present as excellent an op- 
portunity as any that could present itself, espe- 
cially as Capt. Karnes, having been “out west” 
for several years in succession, knew tke whole 
district better than any man I ever met while in 
this part of Texas. Having provided ourselves 
with fishing tackle, provisions, and a poncho or 
Mexican blanket a piece, not forgetting our rifles 
and ample ammunition in case of need, we walk- 
ed down to our canoe, which lay in a narrow 
bayou communicating with the Rio Grande. It 
was from this spot that we took our water ; and 
lower down, between this stream and a larger 
creek above, were numerous haunts of the deer, 
so that our hunters had no great distance to tra- 
vel, a circumstance which to your true Texian is 
always of vast moment. Why it is, I will not 
attempt to explain, but laziness and a love for 
listless inaction are indigenous in this land, and 
communicate their influence rapidly to all new 
comers. 

Captain Karnes, as guide and cicerone, sat 
down in the stern sheets and assumed the paddle, 
which he used with singular alacrity and ease, 
bringing us in a very few minutes from beneath 
the shade of the trees which lined the bayou, 
into the broad muddy stream of the great river, 
here about a hundred and fifty yards across. 
Upon emerging thus suddenly from the gloom of 
the thickly-timbered grove which overshadows 
the creek, to the broad sheet of open water, I 
could not refrain from expressing a cry of delight. 
There was something noble and imposing in the 
sight of this magnificent but silent highway, es- 
pecially when one reflects on the vast numerical 
force of Indians which inhabited its banks, when, 
in the days of Cortez’s successor, a daring priest 
performed a journey up that river,—Indians now 
scattered, destroyed, forgotten. 

The Rio Grande del Norte, taking its rise near 


the sources of the Western Colorado, which flows | 


into the Gulf of California, has an estimated 
course of eighteen hundred miles, with but few 
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tributaries, of which however one is in itself a 
vastly important stream—the Puerco, about five 
hundred miles in length, running parallel to the 
Rio Grande for nearly its whole length, at a dis- 
tance of about five-and-twenty leagues. The 
two conjoined then seek an outlet into the Gulf 
of Mexico, where the Rio Grande is about three 
hundred yards across, that is, before its mixture 
with salt water makes it a portion of the sea. 
‘From thence up to Loredo, a town two hundred 
miles from the embouchure, its flow is somewhat 
dull, the stream being deep and smooth. Not so, 
however, in the part on which we had entered it ; 
here were rapids, shallows, rocks peering above 
water, with here deep, there scant water—now a 
still, quiet spot, and there a current almost suffi- 
cient to swamp our frail bark canoe. 

No sooner had we pushed into the centre of 
the stream, and were drifting rapidly by the mere 
force of the water, than Captain Karnes took 
occasion to remark, that it was in certain deep 
pools, on the edge of what is called the first ledge 
‘of rocks, that we should find fish and there in- 
‘deed in an abundance amply sufficient to repay 
our day’s journey. I nodded assent, and gazed 
curiously at the precipitous banks, the scanty 
timber, and the noble width of this remote and 
little-visited river, which doubtless some day, 
when cleared and improved, will be navigated up 
to Santa Fé, that most extraordinary and impor- 
tant of the American caravan marts, and the ob- 
ject of the most unfortunate of Texan military 
expenditions. A somewhat unusually rapid mo- 
tion of our little canoe drew my attention more 
immediately to our own position ; after rounding 
la point, and leaving behind us a long and noble 
'reach, we had come suddenly upon the ledge in 
question, which Karnes informed me crossed the 
| whole river in an oblique direction, from bank to 
‘bank, causing at a very low ebb a slight fall, and 
having on it, at the present moment, about ten or 
eleven inches of water. It is proposed to cut a 
channel through this at the western point; but 
of course very considerable changes in the affairs 
of Texas must take place ere such things be, 
though nothing could more tend to strengthen 
peace than making this river to Texas and New 
| Mexico whatthe Thames is to England, the Mis- 
sissippi to Louisiana and the interior states, and 
the Ganges and Indus to our Indian empire. A 
log, or “snag,” as wood protruding above the 
| water’s edge is familiarly called in Texas, rose 
| about the middle of the ledge, and to this Karnes 
| fastened the canoe by its slight painter, and then 
| stepping out upon the rock, proceeded to busi- 
ness. I had a red fish line, while he, aiming only 
at croakers and such smail fry as were abundant, 
had tackle of various size and character, which 
he made fast in different positions along the edge 
of deep water, while I remained quiet in the ca- 
noe, waiting until he should capture a fish suita- 
ble for bait, and spending the interval in examin- 
ing the features of the scene. Above could 
see but little, since we were just past a curve in 
the river, which here presented rather the appear- 
‘ance of a lake into which a kind of narrow pro- 
'montory ran from the west, than of a huge 
'stream which had already run some sixteen hun- 
|dred miles. This point was loosely covered with 
‘trees, amid the boughs of which myriads of 
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birds sang and disported themselves. A rapid 
motion of the water, with here and there a bub- 
ble or a sheet of foam, marked the edge of the 
ledge, while below, the Rio Grande, at the dis- 
tance of some half mile or less, appeared to di- 
vide and lose itself in numerous narrow and in- 
tricate channels, its character of a great river 
being entirely destroyed to the eye of the cursory 
observer. Nothing, however, can be conceived 
more picturesque than the wooded islands which 
caused this change in the outward guise of the 
old Rio Bravo, or Rio Grande del Norte, as it is 
indifferently called. 

But Captain Karnes having furnished me with 
bait, I occupied myself in endeavoring to tempt 
one of the huze red fish so plentiful in all Mex- 
ican rivers to swallow my hook, which was none | 
of the smallest. It was however in vain, for| 
while my companion was rapidly loading the) 
canoe with the result of his piscatory labors, I 
sat, the representative of patience, getting not 
even a bite for my pains. It was plain the mon- 
sters of the deep were too wide awake by half, | 
and by no means to be caught napping there- 
abouts; thinking, however, that perchance the 
locality was unpropitious, I also stepped out 
upon the rock, being then not up to my knees; 
and walking toward the shore, cast my line into 
a pool which appeared stiller and Jess influenced 
by the current, than any I had previously hap- 
pened on. A nibble, a gorge, a fierce tugging at 
my strong and sound tackle was the almost in- 
stant reward of my change of position; and pay- 
ing out line as fast as the animal would take it, 
I soon had him pulling with desperate and not 
despicable strength at my right wrist, around 
which a loop, according to custom, was fastened, 
rendering it necessary for your victim to break 
the cord or be taken. ‘Turning my back upon 
the animal and making for the bank, I ran as fast 
as possible toward the shore, which I gained, | 
transfered the loop toa stump, and pulling in my 
line, was speedily in possession of a fine red fish, 
weighing not less than five-and-twenty pounds. 
Somewhat fatigued by a strugg!e which had been 
violent and sturdy, I sat down upon alog, whence 
I enjoyed a view of both reaches, that in which 
we were fishing and that which we had previous- 








ly left, which with the still animated freshwater 
American salmon at my feet, formed a very | 
agreeable prospect for one whose eyes had long | 
been fatigued with the sight of prairies, which, | 
however sublime in reality, became monotonous 
from long habit. Five minutes had scarcely 
elapsed when the jocund and wild song of Mex- | 
ican boatmen struck on my ears, and casting my | 
eyes in an upward direction, I caught sight of a} 
flat boat, with two masts, carrying flying topsails | 
to catch the breeze above the trees, and pulled by | 
eight sturdy, swarthy and merry Mexicans, and 
manned by as many more. Here was an evene-| 
ment—enemies close to us, well armed, doubt- 
less, and eight to one. The odds were against 
us, but the oaks on the bank, which screened me 
from observation, in our favor. In two minutes 
I was beside Karnes; in an equally small space | 
of time we were in the canoe ; our fish carefully 
stowed ; our guns ready, and my comrade’s pad- 
dle in rapid motion, as well as a spare one, which | 
I handled with equal activity, which combined! 


| with the force of the current, carried us. along 


with wonderful swiftness. It was a caution if 
we didn’t work. 

«© We must make for Las Islatas I conclude,” 
cried my friend the captain, “ and hide until these 
rascals are passed, though it’s considerable agin 
the grain to let them pass.” 

«* Why, what would you do ”” inquired I. 

‘‘T should much like to capture ’em,—to cir- 
cumvent the varmint,” replied Karnes, with an 
awful dig of his paddle in the water, and an 
anxious glance behind. 

‘«« Perhaps they would like to do the same by 
us,” replied I, laughing, and imitating his exer- 
tions; ‘* but at all events we can take to cover, 
and see how things go. Perhaps some chance 
may turn up.” 

Las Islatas are a thick cluster of islands which 
break up the channel of the river, in this place, 
after the most extraordinary fashion, and creating 
a very labyrinth of streams, in which any person 
unacquainted with the locality would lose himself 
to a certainty, in consequence of the vast number 
of false channels, bays, inlets, and bights which 
abound throughout, and affording, at the same 
time, a very excellent chance of concealment to 
any small craft which might stand in need of the 
same shelter that we sought at the present mo- 
ment. They are of various size, shape, and 
character, some being mere points jutting out of 
the water, others assemblages of cane, while 
others again are wooded and grassy knolls, pleas- 
ing to the eye, and peculiarly so to us at this 
juncture. Leaving the principal channel, which 
to knowing and experienced pilots leads by a tor- 
tuous route through Las Islatas, to our right we 
entered a small opening between two islands—or 
what appeared two islands—which ere two min- 
utes had elapsed proved to be a blind bight. To 
go back, however, was impossible, the Mexicans 
having turned West Point, and any outward 
movement of ours would have betrayed our pre- 
sence. Darting under cover of certain “eck al 
we drew our canoe close along the shore, landed 
on a green and grassy bank, grasped our rifles, 
loosened our powder-horns and bullet-pouches, 
and waited until the enemy should have passed 
to return up the river. 

‘** Hang them fellows,” said Karnes, energeti- 
cally, ‘if they hadn’t given us sich a confound- 
ed pull up stream, I wouldn’t a minded half so 
much. But mum, the varmint have long ears, 
like any other jackasses.” 

sy crouching beneath the shelter of a live oak 
thicket, we could observe their motions unseen 
ourselves, as soon as they came within the clus- 
ter of islands; and upon the spot where we ex- 
pected them to appear we kept our eyes fixed. 
The delay which ensued was short; a quarter of 
an hour or thereabouts brought the flat boat 
within the narrow channel, one side of which 
was formed by the very island on which we lay 
in ambush, when in came the flying topsails ; the 
oars were shipped, the helm put hard-a-port, and 
the Mexicans were motionless on the banks of 
the Islatas. Karnes cautiously cocked his rifle— 
I did the same, my companion whispering, “If 
them fellows is up to mischief, I conclude to 
shoot him in the white poncho—you pick out 
another.” 
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No motion, however, was made toward us, 
the evidently secure enemy employing themselves 
in taking ashore such things as were necessary 
for camping. Karnes’ eye lighted up, and his 
dark brown visage was illumined with pleasur- 
able emotions as he pressed my arm, whispering 
me to remain where! was in silence, and without 
motion, while he departed on a bold and daring 
errand. Knowing well both his intentions and 
his character, I merely nodded assent, and my 
companion departed, leaving his rifle beside me, 
as well as my own, in case I should need arms. 
So noiseless were his motions I heard not the 
canoe pushed off, but I felt that I was alone, and 
turned my head to watch the merry, careless crew 
of the Mexican flat boat, which, as I heard them 
plainly say, had been lifted by their united 
strength over the ledge. Hours passed—their 
fire blazed cheerfully ; they eat, drank, smoked, 
and laughed, and wondered why a second boat 
they were waiting to pilot through the Islatas did 
not arrive. I wondered when Karnes and some- 
thing eatable would make their joint appearance. 
Night came on; they slept, not even placing a 
sentinel, and still I watched, it is true somewhat 
weary and hungry ; but by this time was a true 
Texan, and did not mind trifles. It was a lovely 
night; my warm poncho kept out the cold, and | 
took my weary watch quite easy. About seven 
a hand was laid upon my shoulder. [I started, 
my friend said, from a doze, but that I deny—it 
was Karnes. He was not alone, for twenty stout 
and well armed volunteers were behind him, hav- | 
ing been forded over to the island in his canoe, 
after a tiresome march down the river’s bank. 
To carry our bark round to the main channel, to 
ferry over two at a time unil at length the whole 
stood upon the opposite bank, was a few minutes’ 
work, and was done while I devoured an Indian 
corn cake and a lump of cold venison. We then 
paused—gazing upon the little knot of sleepers, 
—we listened to catch the least sound of their 
taking the alarm ;—our strength was, of course, 
sufficient to cope with treble the number of Mexi- 
cans, but as we desired to have no bloodshed on 
either side, we used the caution of serpents. An- 
xious to prevent a conflict, which would doubt- 
less cost the life of friend or foe, I had informed 
my companions that a second prize was perhaps 
within hearing of our rifles, and hence, more than 
from any other feeling, my pugnacious comrades 
used discretion. A few minutes well improved 
sufficed to surround the camp, and to possess our- 
selves of arms and accoutrements of the Mexi- 
cans, who then, rudely awoke, offered no resist- 











ance whatever to the completion of our conquest, 
suffering themselves to be bound two and two 
with the characteristic calm of men whose Indian 
blood was unmixed, though they spoke a rude 
kind of Spanish. 

There was, however, an exception to this rule 
in the person of the old ranchero, a half-breed, 
who owned the boat and its contents. Drawing | 
himself up to his full height, and wrapping his} 
— Mexican blanket around his dark 

orm, he exclaimed :— 

** Madre de Dios, hidalgos, what are you about 
to do with me? Take my life, if you take my 
goods.” 

* We want not your life, friend,” replied Cap- 


tain Karnes; “‘ we are but a furraging party in 
advance of the Texan army, and being hungy, 
have concluded to chaw you up. But I reckon 
this is waste of words, let us take a slantindicu- 
lar spy at the boat.” 

An examination was accordingly made, when 
the unwieldy flat was found to contain ample 
store of Indian corn, deer hams, and jerked beef 
in abundance, poultry and eggs, &c. for Meta- 
moras, but which, under existing circumstances, 
and according to the maxim of— 

**Let them take who have the power, 
And let them keep who can.” 
were, we felt it acutely, much more suitably be- 
stowed upon ourselves. 

“« Texan thieves, robbers, pilfering vagabonds,” 
cried the master of the boat; ‘do you intend to 
take all ?” 

* All,” replied the imperturbable Karnes. 

“And think yourself mighty lucky, my good 
fellow,” put ina tall Kentuckian volunteer, ‘* we 
don’t pay our debts to Santa Anna, on the body 
of every catawampous Mexican we spy out in 
the land.” 

The Mexican shuddered. The ferocious and 
cold-blooded murders of the military despot who 
ruled the destinies of Mexico were too fresh in 
the memory of all parties not to excite a fear in 
the minds of our prisoners, that the mere remem- 
brance of these atrocities might stir up angry 
passions which blood alone would allay. 

* Aye!” said Karnes, addressing the Mexican 
in a fierce tone, “ be silent, and reckon your body 
in mighty tall case this night, that thim hams can 
pay ransom for it.” 

“Come, come! Karnes,” interrupted I, begin- 
ning to fear the excitement of wild emotions in 
my companions, ‘ the old gentleman has lost his 
freight and cargo, ship and crew, and ’ve known 
less make a naval officer crusty. You must ex- 
cuse his temper.” 

I spoke in Spanish, and both Karnes and his 
prisoner laughed at my dubbing the latter a bro- 
ther of the ocean, when the former added : 
*©Oh, if you take him under your wing, cap’n 
as a brother seaman, I walk my chalks, and 
am mum.” 

About an hour elapsed ere the second boat 
arrived; and this fell into our hands, by a little 
management, even more quietly than the former, 
and was found to be equally rich in eatables. 
The night was passed upon the spot; and next 
morning, landing our well bound prisoners— 
thirty-two in number—we secured them two by 
two in long double file; on each side of which 
marched an armed party of ten men, severally 
commanded by Karnes and your humble servant. 
Our entrance into the camp was made amid up- 
roarious applause, which, having subsided, a par- 
ty of horsemen were despatched to fetch the pro- 
vender, which was welcomed with great joy and 
goodwill, there being not a man in our company 
who was not heartily tired of the rude fare 
which had for nearly two months been the gene- 
ral lot. 

Three days later a courier from Corpus Christi 
came in with despatches from General Burleson, 
informing us that the expedition was given up, 
as sufficient volunteers had not offered themselves 
and warning us that General W oll was out scour- 
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ing the frontier with a force far too great for us 
to cope with. Liberating our prisoners, and 
loading our horses with as much provisions as 
they could well carry, we were soon lost to the 
sight of the free and delighted Mexicans, who 
stood gazing at us from the hill on which our 
camp had stood, until the last straggler disappear- 
ed within the arches of the forest, through which 
a trail led to the sea. 


ABNER KHAN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


Abner Khan one day, 

Calling his servants, bade them saddle straight 
And bring his war steed, Muza, to his palace gate; 
Tired of his harem’s sway, 

As appetites get cloyed with sweets— 
Sick of the noise of streets, 
And pestered with a cringing courtier-crew, 
He had resolved to throw all forms aside, 
And witb no friend but Muza, forth to ride, 
Far from his city’s walls, where mountains threw 
Their mighty peaks to heaven! 
And where the stream glimmers with sunlight’s sheen, 
And torrents raise their thunder-pealing voices,— 
Where valleys wear their livery of green, 
Over whose verdure Persian thrush rejoices, 
And bul-buls sing at even. 


He left the city minarets behind 
Till they seemed specs in air, 
While he and Muza snuffed the fragrant wind, 
That wandered where 
Sweet shrub and flower breath’d their pure odors out,— 
‘Now by the low-toned rivulet that creeps 
With dear entrancement from its mossy bed— 
Now by the surgy cataract that leaps 
Mad and infurate to abysm dread !— 
Now by the copse-wood green, and tangled glen, 
Or darksome wood scarce sought by daring men, 
Where beasts of prey prowl hungrily about ; 
Or where the monster-serpent draws its slime 
O’er brake, through reed, to place its charmed eye 
On bird or beast—sad tenants of a clime 
With earth so fair and ’neath so bright asky. 


He outrode the half of day, 
And when the sun had turn’d the arch of heaven, 

And ’gan to mark the moments toward even, 

That, from their morning's rest, 

In the great halls of the far, rosy West, 
Thronged fast to give him escort to his home, 
Abner upon his steed continued still to roam. 

Lordly and proud, 

His eye flashed like a scymetar’s keen edge, 

As though to live beneath its beams were privilege 
For high-born prince. His humble subjects bowed 
To his feet, and bared their necks, 
Submissive or to favor or to wrath. 

The doubt, or fear, that often checks 
The timid, never cross’d the path 
That his ambition pointed to. As well 
Have chained the winds, or bound the ocean’s swell! 


He knew this—Abner Khan, 
And had forgot that Allah was the source 
Whence issued all the greatness of the man; 
His rule, or law, was force, 
And he who broke the code that Abner gave, . 
Paid with his head—the tribute of a slave! 








—— 
Great with excessive pride, 
Turning an abrupt point where jutted out a cliff, 
Upon whose brow a tuft of palm-trees grew, 
A breath of wind—the smallest whiff— 
Lifted a leaf—a motion, scarcely—but an inch aside— 
But just enongh to give a view 
Of two fierce cye-balls glaring. 
Abner was famed for reckless daring, 
But such a sight went like an arrow through his heart. 
‘Allah preserve me!” was his first exclaim, 
For he fe!t now his prowess and his fame 
Were bubbles in the air wide blown apart. 
Muza grew wild, and with a frantic leap 
And fearful cry of terror sprang toward a steep 
Down whose rough sides a torrent’s might did thunder- 
A hungry lion that had watch’d all day 
Impatient for his prey, 
Sprang on the steed, and in his glossy neck 
That had so oft arch’d proudly on the plain 
In lordly cavalcade or princely train, 
Fixed his strong talons, till hot blood did fleck 
Its glancing whiteness. Onward dash’d the horse, 
Mad with great fear, wildly upon his course ; 
And Abner cried to Allah and to heaven 
To keep him and such horrid fate asunder, 
Or grant his errors be forgiven ! 
At every tree, and limb, and twig he grasp’d 
Till terror choked him, and for breath he gasp’d. 
Down mid the roar and foam 
Of howling waters, leapt the frantic steed 
With his two riders, while the zoned dome 
Of the bright heavens canopied a deed 
That, done by man, had made his name enroll’d 
On glory’s chronic es, in characters of gold! 


THE BOWIE KNIFE. 


WRITER in the 
London I]lumi- 
nated Maga- 
zine has fur- 
nished the edi- 
» tor of that work 
with the fol- 
lowing amus- 
ing sketch, 
which we have 
no doubt will 
be perused with 

Si much interest 
by our readers. We hope, however, they will 
waste no bile upon the commencement of the 
article, but follow it carefully to the end, though 
they should occasionally stumble upon a truth 
not so palatableas honey. We suspect the article 
to be from the pen of Doveras JERROLD. 





The Americans are certainly men of business! 

The speeches in Congress are to be remarked 
for their great freedom from conventionality. 
The members mostly spoke out their thoughts, 
not always their minds. Those deficient in this 
respect made ample amends in a quantity of 
words. [Here the writer very sarcastically re- 
marks that there are members of other assemblies 
not wanting in this quality.] But the whole of 
the national business might have been transacted 
at a much cheaper rate if it had been put up to 
public contract at piecework So business-like 


a people as the Americans will ultimately come 
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to the same conclusion. We seeno reason why 
they should not “ shave” their members as well 
as their creditors, always supposing it to be done 
in the legitimate way of “ smart shaving,” and 
not by vulgar picking of pockets! 

Things were getting dull, when one day our 
boarders came back from the “ Capitol,” with 
looks as keen as so many eagles. The agitation 
was commencing, which subsequently led to the 
“nullification” question, when South C’lina 
threatened to “ call out” the Union. All tongues 
seemed loosened as though a new Babel had be- 
gun. South and West were for going to war 
with North and East. The “ horse-alligators” 
were neigh-roaring, the “ yellow flowers of the 
forest” burning like brimstone, and vainly trying 
to extinguish themselves with “slings, juleps, 
antifogmatics, and coblers.” 

‘* Support our home manufactures with patriot 
spirit,” said the ‘“‘down-easters,” adding, in an 
under-tone, ‘ or else we guess our mills will be 
at a discount.” 

** Can’t support our nigger slaves without cheap 
clothes and stores for them,” joined the “ far- 
westers” and southrons; ‘ patriotism and pros- 
perity must go together.” 

“* Compensation for our mills to be thrown out 
of use by the competition of the Britishers,” re- 
plied the “‘ down-easters.” 

** Settle that with the Union,” answered the 
“ far-westers.” ‘* Cock-a-doodle-doo! hurrah !” 

‘“‘ Free trade for ever.” 

“*Governor Hayne’s the ticket, and no mis- 
take.” 

** Liberty for white men and slavery for nig- 
gers.” 

** Cotton up and stores down !” 

The “ far-westers” carried all their own way 
as far as vociferation went, and literally ‘* crow- 
ed” down their antagonists, but a ** down-easter” 
M. C. whispered to me privately— 

* Webster will shave Clay, I guess. Down 
east we never brag of a bargain beforehand.” 

More and more intense grew the squabble, and 
the debates in the Capitol became very uncon- 
ventional. Somehow the ‘ down-easters” con- 
trived to sow strife between the “ southerners” 
and the “ far-westers,” and my ‘ down-easter” 
M. C. said to me, with a chuckle, which nothing 
could have raised to a langh— 

** Didn’t I tell ye so, Mister ?” 

“* Wide-awake down-easters, 
No-mistake down-easters, 
Old Massachusetts will carry the day !’” 

One day a Rowdie boarder told me to be on the 
look out for “a smart scrimmage,” for Mr. 
South was going to whip, flog, and cowskin Mr. 
West, who could “ whip his own weight in wild 
cats.” 

«* Where was this to take place ?” 

“On the floor of Congress.” 

Dreadfully crowded that day was the semi-cir- 
cular gallery which looks down on the arena, 
and the curiosity was as great as though it had 
been a show of Roman gladiators. Up rose the 
member for and made a speech at the mem- 
ber for » who, after a certain interval, was 
> too, and calling his antagonist ‘a tarnation 
Jar.” 

“* Cock-a-doodle-doo !” shouted one of his re- 








tainers in the gallery, while the Speaker called to 
order. As the opponents were on opposite sides 
of the house, and looked very mischievous, the 
other members began to clear out of their line,. 
lest they might get a chance share of the ‘ whup- 
ping” Their hands were in their pockets, seek- 
ing for effective weapons, to the manifest delight 
of the gallery occupants and those in safe places, 
but, luckily, the authority of the Speaker pre- 
vailed, and they were overpowered and forced 
to be reconciled till some more convenient 
time. ; 

The gallery was emptied in sullen discontent 
on the part of its occupants, who started up the 
Pennsylvanian Avenue, venting their remarks. 
One man particularly attracted our attention. He 
was over six feet in height, athletic and square 
shouldered, but lank in the loins. There was no 
lack of intellectual vigor in his countenance; 
which was handsome and frank, though with a 
savage expression about the mouth. His com- 
plexion was light, and his age about thirty years. 
His clothing much like a seaman’s, just landed 
from a voyage, and wishing to cut a figure in 
long shore-clothes. A gilt-buttoned blue coat, 
new and yet ili-used, short at the cuffs and tight 
round the collar, a ready-made affair. A yellow 
waistcoat, dog’s-eared at the collar, and ready to 
burst over his broad chest. A shirt, none of the 
whitest, surmounted by a muslin neckerchief, 
evidently an incumbrance, worn as an offering to 
“respectability.” Trousers of drab cloth, tight 
and rather short, while his boots maintained a 
kind of struggle in their own leather as to whe- 
ther they should look greased or blacked. His 
hat was very high-crowned, full-napped, and un- 
brushed. He had a considerable weight of metal 
hanging from his waist in the form of watch- 
appendages; and gloves, rather for show than 
use, were flapping in his brown hand. As he 
strode along he overtook another person, shorter 
but more athletic than himself, clad in a suit of 
black, whose externals indicated an Englishman 
rather than an American, perhaps a diplomatist. 
Gaining a sight of hie countenance, the impres- 
sion was instantly removed. 

A dark sallow complexion, oval face, deep 
eyes, bold forehead, large mouth, and wiry black 
hair, seemed to adjudge his composition in equal 
portions to the Spanish, Indian, French, and En- 
glish races, but assuredly no touch of the vilified 
nigger, indicated by any approach to mirth or hi- 
larity. The man had never laughed in his life. 
] Perfect coolness seemed to mark a malignant and: 
revengeful disposition, quiet as the snake and as 
fatal. 

“Halloo! Doctor Gordon, I guess South is 
saved froma tarnation flogging by the Speaker !” 

‘« That’s your opinion, Mr. Houston ; but mine 
is, that West would have found more than his 
match. You'd have had to seek another member 
in Arkansas, and will have yet; I guess South’s 
a better man than West; 4 should like to see 
them turned out in the streets of Savannah.” 

“[ve a notion I'd whip him myself pretty 
handsome, Doctor. When was a Georgian 
townsman able to stand up against a real woods- 
man ?”” 

‘““Why, whenever they have tried. There 
a’int a Savannah shopkeeper but would flog any. 
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woodsman amongst you, perhaps, barring rifles, 
at long shot and cover.” 

** What, man to man?” 

** Yes, man to man. Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

** Do you mean to say that you, Doctor Gordon, 


are able to stand up against me, Jack Houston, | 


rough and tumble 2” 

“Try me, if you dare,” replied the Doctor; 
‘and see whether Georgia or Missouri is the 
best man.” 


“Hurrah for Missouri!” was the reply; and | 


throwing down his own hat, ‘he knocked off the 
Doctor’s hat as a challenge. 

The sallow complexion of the Georgian grew 
deadly white as he retreated three paces, and 
drawing a pistol, with several barrels, from his 
side pocket, took deliberate aim at Houston. He 


jumped on one side, and the ball only grazed his | 


arm. Seeing the Doctor re-cock his pistol, he 


fairly ran off the ground, telling the bystanders | 


he would soon be back. 
Ere long he returned with a rifle in his hand, 
and a pair of pistols in his waistband. 


trees, and escaped. Ere he could reload, the 


Doctor rushed toward him, and discharged a se- | 
cond barrel, which wounded him in the thigh. | 


Throwing down his rifle, Houston fired a pistol! 
at the Doctor, and missed. A third shot from the 
Doctor struck his side, and, rushing up, Houston 
fired his remaining pistol, the ball of which 
struck the Doctor’s weapon from his hand, with- 
out wounding him. The Doctor then drew a 
glittering weapon from his breast, while Houston 
drew one from his coat pocket, and they closed. 

‘* No mistake there !” cried one of the bystan- 
ders. ‘ There go the tools that never miss fire !” 

The arm of Houston was raised, and a huge 
gash, streaming with blood, marked the cheek of 
the Doctor, but Houston fell to rise no more. 
The weapon of the Doctor had severed his bow- 
els. Tieing a handkerchief round his face, the 
Doctor fled from the spot, a malignant gleam from 
his eyes announcing that his antagonist’s wound 
was mortal. 

We rushed up to assist the wounded man, 
binding a handkerchief round him. 

‘It’s no use, stranger,” he said ; “* the varmint 
has finished me, as sure as though he had pison- 
ed me with his stuff. But this is kind of you; 
I’ve enough money at the hotel to bury me, and 
I'll give you my Bowie Knife asa remembrance.” 

A plank was procured, and the wounded man 
was borne to the hotel. He lived about two 
hours, during which time he was visited by a 
great number of persons, with whom he talked 
unconcernedly as though he were about to reco- 
ver. 
had been left on the ground, and was brought to 
him. He looked at it carefully, and called one 
of the lookers-on to him. 

* Killed with an Injun weapon after all; nota 
mark on it. Now, I’ve a notion, that Doctor 
kills people in the dark, without notice. I sup- 
pose I’ve best claim to it, as it finished me; so 
Pll leave it to you, Job; and if ever you get on 
the tracks of that Doctor, perhaps you'll think of 
me some time or other. My own knife belongs 


to this srranger, who was the first to help me.” 


id a When | 
withina hundred paces, he took aim at the Doc- | 
tor, and fired; but the latter dodged behind the | 


The knife of the Doctor, who slew him, | 





| They were both remarkable weapons: that of 
| Houston was a blade some seven inches in length, 
broad, and gradually tapering to a strong sharp 
| point; the edge was sharp, and the back very 
'thick; but several inches toward the point were 
ground away, so that it was double-edged. It 
had a handle of common yellow horn, and a 
cross-guard of silver, with a sheath of red mo- 
rocco garnished in silver. On the blade, near 
ithe hilt, was engraved, in an oval, BOW IE 
KNIFE. ; 

The weapon of Dr. Gordon had a blade nine 
inches in length and two inches broad, double- 
edged, and the edges curving till they met ina 
sharp point; the back was very — it 
| was not unlike a spearhead deprived of its an- 
igles. One of the party quaintly denominated it 
|**a beaver tail.” The haft was of black hozn, 
very light made, and formed to a shape to fit the 
hand. The blade was well polished and perfect- 
|ly sharp, but without any maker’s name. It was 
‘altogether the most formidable weapon I ever 
saw for close quarters, strong enough to trans- 
pierce a rib, aud sharp enough to ent through a 
bale of cotton; while the form was that adapted 
to inflict the most fatal gash with the least effort. 
As the legatee, Job, said, * It would goslick into 
aman like a sharp river steamer down a rapid 
slantendicular, and no friction. Guess it would 
be well to have a tree to dodge behind while an 
| Injun was throwing it.” ‘ 

Suiting the action to the word, he poised the 
| blade in his fingers; and, looking as though he 
| had the Doctor in his eye, he threw it against a 
| wooden partition opposite ; the thick pine board 
buried the blade to the haft. 

The breath of the wounded man was fast ebb- 
ing, but his courage and partizan spirit were un- 
broken. 

«‘ West for ever! and hurrah for old Missouri! 
Don’t forget the Doctor, Job.” ; 

His friend grasped his hand, and pointed to the 
‘* beaver tail.” 

«* Leave him to me, Houston; [’ll ‘ work a but- 
i ton-hole in him,’ and take off his scalp; and if I 

can’t get the right grip of the ‘ beaver tail,’ I’ve 
| got a ‘ Missouri measure’ that'll take his length 
| and breadth, the ’tarnal black snake.” 

| * He’s a treacherous varmint, Job; keep to co- 
ver of him. I challenged him to rough and tum- 
| ble, and he set too at blood-letting, without no- 
tice. I left my mark on his face; you’ll know 
him again. Give me asling, I feel rather fainty. 
| Hurrah, for old Missouri!” 
| Before the “ sling” touched his lips, the wretch’s 
life was gone. 
| In our ignorance we asked if the Doctor would 
| not be taken into custody for the murder. : 
| «No, stranger, it was what we call a fair 
| fight, though it does not look well for a man to 
carry a knife without a mark, like a cut-throat.” 
| There was something so surprising ina man 
| occupying a respectable station in society, carry- 
|ing an Indian knife and slaughtering a fellow- 
| man like a wild beast, that we asked many ques- 
tions respecting him. x 

It appeared that he was the most skilful sur- 
|geon and general practitioner in , and had a 
large practice. He was haughty in his manners, 
and what is called a “‘ gentleman,” but very re- 
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vengeful, and had slain no less than five persons 
in single combat—* fairly ;” and, if not belied, 
was suspected of making away unfairly on occa- 
sions. For this reason, he was very unpopular; 
and it was thought he had “a smart chance of 
getting Lynched,” if he did not look out. 

‘The varmint knows all about ’natomy,”’ said 
Job, “and when he cuts, he cuts the life out, 
and no mistake.” 

Numerous amateurs came in to see the dead 
body, and to ascertain the mode of death; and 
the merits of rifles, pistols, Bowie, and all other 
knives, were scientifically discussed. Bowie, we 
were informed, was the name of the hunter who 
first invented the double-edged, strong-backed 
knife, that would “rip open a bear, reach an 
Indian’s heart over his collar bone, carve meat, 
and cut firewood.” The minutest points were 
dwelt upon; the proportion of double edging, 
length, width, thickness of back, form of guard, 
haft, and sheath. 

While the discussion was going on, the wag- 
gon of a Yankee pedlar stopped before the door, 
and the owner entered the room with a box. It 
was nightfall, and candles had been lighted, and 
the effect, when the pedlar’s box was opened, 
was startlingly lustrous. He had, with the cha- 
racteristic 5 le st of his tribe, judged the 
time very opportune for doing business, and his 
box contained an assortment of many fashions of 
knives, fit to inflict violent death. The lustre 
and elegant forms of many of these weapons 
sufficiently accounted for the propensity to pos- 
sess them. They were the very coxcombry of 
murder, A man might suspend them in his 
room as articles of vertu; an armoury of—call 
them “ hunting” weapons, by way of conscience 
quieting. Could Ali Pacha have seen them, he 
would have bought the pedlar’s whole box to 
adorn his harem. Not insensible was the pedlar 
to the effect he produced, nor slow to make the 
most of it. 

“There now, that’s what I call a complete 
Bowie Knife !” 

*©Too small in the blade,” cried one of the 
Rowdies. 

*« Well, I guess it air on a small scale, but no 
gentleman need be ashamed to wear it. There’s 
a lustre; look at the edge, and the stamp-mark. 
A cross guard in chased ‘albatross’ (albata) silver, 
and an ps hilt, inlayed with gold marquetry. 
And then a scarlet leather sheath to it. Look 
here, Mister, at its fellow, with an ‘albatross’ 
silver guard, and an ivory hilt, carved into a 
head of an eagle picking its feathers, and an In- 
jun-colored sheath.” 

*«« W here’s the stamp ?” cried Job. 

“Here, plain enough. This is four, and the 
other eight dollars. Now, here’s another, what 
Icalla beauty. There’sa blade eight good inches 
and a half long, silver guard, natural buck-horn 
hilt, silver inlaid, and a silver cockle-shell at top 
There’s a grip, no slipping in the hand. A dam- 
asked blade with ‘ Bowie Knife’ stamped in the 
thick of the back, and ‘Sure Defence’ engraved 
on the flat.” 

“« That’s what I call an elegant weapon,” said 
a Rowdie ; “ what’s the price ?” 

‘* Six dollars.” 
*« And what allowance for this old *un ?” 








** A dollar.” 

“It’sa bargain ; here’s a five-dollarnote. This 
is the tool! If Razin Bowie had drawn it the 
day he fought the first duel across the table at 
Natches, he would n’t have been twenty minutes 
finishing off Black. He'd have ripped him open 
right away !” . 

** A smart man that Razin Bowie, I guess,” 
said the pedlar; “I sent him his first samples, 
after he got the knife tohismind. Whereabouts 
is he to be found now ?” 

**Oh, he took to the woods west; and they 
say he’s now down amongst the Injuns, or in the 
neighborhood of Colonel Austin’s settlement 
amongst the Mexicans, in what they call Takus, 
looking out for a fight amongst the Spaniards.” 

“Glad to hear it. [am going that way my- 
self, to do a trade with all sorts of weapons. 
But look here, now; here’s a knife, the same 
pattern as the last, only to my mind a better grip. 
A cross-cut lignum-vite haft, inlaid with dv. 
They ought to have engraved it ‘A Surer De- 
fence.” Or what do you say to this damasked 
blade, nine inches long, asa self-protector. The 
haft ivory, inlaid with silver; the blade stamped 
‘Real Arkansas Toothpick.’ Scarlet and silver 
sheath. Just look at it; there’s a bear-ripper for 
you. Only try yourhand on it, Just hang it at 
your girdle, Mister. I thought you would like 
it. The price is seven dollars.” 

‘‘ Here’s the cash,” said the purchaser. 

The pedlar looked at the note. 

“ That's a Michigan—Hunter’s bank. Can’t 
take that no how for more than three dollars. 
Guess it’s only middlin’ good.” 

* Then take back your Toothpick, you down- 
east shaver; you don’t shave me.” 

** Couldn’t presume, no how. Yov’re the raal 
crocodile that shaved two Injuns and a white 
Spaniard alongside Santa Fé. You’re a raal 
squire ata scalp, and no mistake. Come, take 
the Toothpick on credit. I'll take your note for 
it, and you’ll pay me in kind or: plunder when I 
come back. 

* Any gentleman wanting a real serviceable 
weepon, with cross-guard and silver mountings 
to a nigger-colored sheath, all in albatross silver. 
A dark wood haft, solid rivetted. There’s a blade 
of eight inches, as strong as a chopping axe. 
There’s a tool to butcher a buffalo, and cut down 
wood to roast his hump with. Double-edged near 
the point, and thick backed.” 

‘** No mark on it,” said Job.‘ Bad steel! No 
warranty. Only fitforanInjun. Nigger-colored 
sheath and no silver mounting.” 

** Cheap,” said the pedlar ; “ only two dollars.” 

‘* Can’t trust one’s life to that,” replied Job. 

** Look here, then; what say you to this? A 
raal good mark on it, and no mistake—* Missouri 
Measure.’ Twelve inches long, damasked blade, 
skew-pointed, with two edges and thick back, 
carved lignum-vite haft, albatross silver cross- 
guard, and nigger-colored sheath. What say you 
to this ?” 

* Capital hunting-knife,” said Job; ‘ but most 
fit for the woods. Too long for the towns. 


W on’t hang comfortably inside the waistband of 
a man’s trousers when he sits down. 
handy, like. 
west.” 


It’s un- 
You must carry it further south or 
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on, “if he’ll let me have it for four dollars.” 


‘<A bargain, Squire,” said the pedlar; and the 


transfer took place. 


“«* Now here’s another Arkansas Toothpick, ge- 
nuine straight on the edge, thick back, skew point, 


“Pl carry it for him,” said one of the lookers- 





| _ ** And what’s that other for; a scantling larger 

in size?” 

| « What, this with the black horn hilt? Oh! 
this is for the elderly ladies, or sometimes for the 

| callibulleroes, to wear in their riding boot. Cheap 

| article that at three dollars, with a sheath of scar- 


two-edged, horny haft, with cockle-shell and sil- | let and albatross silver.” 


ver cross-guard, and an embossed silver sheath. 
That’s a raal beauty. If I were far west instead 
of down east, I should partly elect to be finished 
off with such a weepon as that. Look at that 


‘*« You don’t mean to tell us that any man, even 
a Spaniard, would ride in the woods with such a 
| skewer as that ?” 


| Why no, Squire. It’s only for the ladies 





blade! Why you might shave yourself with it, | and those who do their chores about in the towns. 
and look at your face—cut and look, turn about. | They’re not the chaps for a fair stand-up fight, 
I wouldn’t sell that no how to my own father|no how. They like to stick a man in the back, 
under twenty-five dollars. No touching, Mister; | and they don’t like to have any mark on the 





a be doing execution on some one if you 
andle it, just as I’d wisittle a stick if I got one 
handy alongside a penknife. No one offer for 
that? Oh, you'll have it, Squire. You’ve done 
yourself immortal honor by your choice ; but for 
dear life don’t draw it to-night, or I know you'll 
be a-skivering somebody. You can’t resist no 
how. That weepon’s like a rifle with too easy a 
lock—goes off by itself. My belief is, that if its 
own master was to put it into a stranger’s bed, it 
would kill him before morning, from real oneasi- 
ness and dislike to be idle.” 

«« Hand over that little chopper, pedlar.” 

“Ah! I see you’ve an eye for the useful. 
There it is; not ashamed of it’s nanme— Alabama 
Meat-axe,’ engraved on a damasked blade, nine 
inches long, and a good hand broad. There’s a 
skew point to shear away a man’s ribs. There’s 
a back, and a carved wood haft. No slipping the 
grip. Albatross silver cross-guard, and nigger- 
colored sheath. There’s a horse-race embossed 
on it, and a shooting-match. Just suit you, 
Squire. Tryitin your waistband. Seven dollars 
is the price.” 

« Pll give you six, pedlar.” 

‘‘The President himself shouldn’t have it at 
less than seven, and he’d give it, too. Andrew 
Jackson is a judge of a wood-knife, let alone 
a meat-cutter. Oh, you'll take it, will you. 
Squire ?” 

«Just open that paper box, pedlar, and let’s 
see what you’ve got there. I’ve a notion it’s 
something special,” called out a Rowdie. 

« And no mistake, Mister,” replied the pedlar. 

«‘ Those are choice articles for the Spaniards 
down Mexico way.” 


«Ts that a lancet, pedlar, for bleeding horses ?” | 


«What! this feminine beauty, only five inches 
long, and narrow asa grass blade, carved pearl 
hilt, and silver cross-guard, sheath Injun color 
and silver? Why, yes, it’s a lancet, but to bleed 
humans—and to death sometimes. This is what 
the Spanish girls wear sometimes in their bus- 
soms, and sometimes in their garters. Sometimes 
a nigger gitl offends them, and they give her a 
dig in the arm; and sometimes one of them 
Squires catches it in arnest.” 

«Why it ain’t bigger than a hornet’s sting,” 
said the Rowdie. 

« But I tell yer it’s death sartain, if one of them 
black-eyed beauties sets her mind to it. 
wile a man out of his senses, and stop him from 
coming to them again. There’s no name or mark 
on it, you see, to find out the owner by, if it’s 
left sticking in a man.” 


They'll | 





weepon to be found out by. Spiteful critters are 
they, those Spaniards. But if you want a Span- 
ish wood-knife, here’s one, a real matchet—’tar- 
nal thing for clearing a cane-brake in no time, I 
reckon. A straight-edged blade, eighteen inches 
| long and two wide. A carved horn heft, rivetted 
,on. Feel the weight of it. There’s seven pounds 
of the best steel in that blade.” 

** And what’s the use of it toa hunter!” said 
our friend Job. “It’s only fit for chopping wood, 
and a broad axe is better for that. What would 
a man do with such a thing in a bear’s hug? 
There’s no point to it to skiver his stomach away. 
Now, with a Bowie Knife, or a ‘ Beaver Tail,’ I 
wouldn’t be a bear in my hug, I tell you!” 

* You’re hard to please, Squire; but what do 
you say to that? There’s a raal Spanish cooch- 
illy.’ As he spoke, he drew from a silver em- 
bossed sheath a highly-polished blade, of peculiar 
construction. It was about ten inches in length, 
nearly two inches broad at the upper part, and 
tapering gradually through the whole length, 
with slight curvature, both back and point, to an 
exceedingly sharp point. The blade was inlaid 
with silver, and the very thick back was carved 
with an elaborate specimen of Moorish marquetry 
in alternate scollops and strips. The hilt was of 
rich embossed silver. Within a few inches of 
the point the back was worked away to a double 
edge. Near the hilt was engraved in letters of 
an old fashion ‘ Fabrica de Angostura.’ There 
it was, not a dagger, but the far-famed Spanish 
knife—the cuchillo of Spain—the weapon of the 
people; the boast of Palafox, when he proclaim- 
ed ‘* Guerra al cuchillo,” and the decimation in 
detail of the armies of France. The construction 
of the weapon was such that it was balanced in 
the hand, and yet was capable of a dangerous 
chopping blow. 

«Well now, Mister, I’m above prejudice,” 
said Job, “and I'll not deny that that’s a well- 
contrived weepon as a man could desire at close 
| quarters.” 

‘So you’d say if you saw it used by a Span- 
iard,” remarked one of the crowd who had just 
before come in. ‘I’ve seen one of them pith a 
bull with just such a tool as that, and down he 

dropped like a flash of lightning, with all four 
| feet quivering. And once in the streets of Mex- 
ico, I saw an officer of cavalry order a shoemaker, 
a sapper-tarer (zapatero,) as they call them in 
that country, to follow him to be made a soldier 
|of—for, you see, they make soldiers in that 








country as the Britishers do sailors, by pressing 
i them. 


Well, sapper-tearer didn’t like it no how, 
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for soldiering’s an uncommon bad trade when 
there’s no pay and little plunder, and no shoes to 
wear into the bargain, so he run away up a kinder 
alley where officer couldn’t foller him a-horse- 
back. So officer dismounts, and draws his long 
crooked sword that they calla sarbley, and fol- 
lers sapper-tearer. Sapper-tearer sees there’s no 
escape, so he wraps round his left arm a kinder 
cloak they always carry in that country, and 
sticking his right hand into his bussom waits for 
officer to come up. Officer—he looked skeared- 
like, thinking sapper-tearer vicious, and was 
turnin’ away, when the people about began to 
laugh right out, and sapper-tearer to cracko a bit, 
and so officer’s dander riz, and flourishing his 
sarbley he goes right in slick at sapper-tearer to 
hit him a crack over the crown. But sapper- 
tearer catches the sarbley on his cloak, and with 
just sich a knife as that, only not near so hand- 





some, he scores the officer under the wrist, so} 


that down dropped the sarbley ringing on the 


stones, and, afore you could say ‘ Alligator,’ with | 


a single thrust in the heart, officer drops down 
dead, so that no priest could confess him ” 

‘‘ Hurrah for the sapper-tearer!” cried many 
voices in the crowd. 

«‘That would do him no good, no how,” said 
the narrator, ‘for while he was runnin’ off up 
come the officer’s men and catch him, and they 
put him into a chapel all night, and next morning 
they turned in a black friar to him, and then they 
tied him to a post and twenty soldiers let off their 
guns at him at arm’s length, so as to set his 
clothes on fire, and he was as dead as the British- 
er-General in Cypress Swamp.” 

«Pretty republicans they are,” said a Rowdie. 
«We'll go some day and civilise them from the 
face of the arth.” 

«Wish we'd a done it before,” said the nar- 
rator. ‘I was one of Colonel Burr’s men years 
back, and a slick one the Colonel was to go a- 
head, though he’s a kinder old now. If we’d 
only got clear away with all our men, long afore 
this Mexico would have been cut up into a smart 
chance of Southern States under the stars and 
stripes. Guess they’d been a kinder forced to 
make the flag bigger, or itw’d a made a kinder 
milky whey of it with sich a load a stars. But, 
somehow, Basle Sam was jealous, and thought 
the Colonel was a going to set up for himself, so 
he put a grip to his collar, and Mexico was saved 
to the Spaniards for that time.” 

“*Twont be long, though,” said Job; ‘* we’ve 
ot in the wedge, and we'll drive it home, never 
ear. Colonel Austin has made his settlement in 

Takus by agreement; and the Spaniards, like 
barbarians as they are, are parsecuting him. So, 
before he’s done he’ll make a revolution, and de- 
clare Takus an independent state; and wo’nt 
there be a handsome sprinkling of western rifles 
to confarm it in the hope of good squatting 
grounds. And when Takus is a respectable ter- 
ritory of its own making, Uncle Sam wo’nt be no 
how ashamed of taking ¢t into the Union.” 

«‘ But there’s the pedlar at work again. No- 
thing like a down-easter for trade! Hark to 
him.” 

‘‘ Haft of black horn and a sheath of Albatross 
silver. That’s the ticket for the Mexicans !— 
only four dollars. That’s right, Mister ; it’s yours, 





and it’s my belief that when you once get used to 
it, you won’t like no other knife so well." There’s 
the name on it—* Angostura,’ tarnal good—Span- 
ish cutler. Now, here’s another, a Spanish wood- 
knife, a twelve-inch blade, straight edce, shar 
point, notched back and damasked, haft of black 
horn and silver; Injun-colored sheath, silver- 
mounted. It’s another of Angostura’s make. 
There’s some poetry on it. Here, stranger, can 
ye tell us what this means?” The weapon was 
passed, and we read— 

No me saquez sin razon! 

Ni me embaynez sin honor! 


Draw me not without reason, 
Nor sheath me without honor. 


“Thank you Mister; that’s worthy almost of 
our country. Will you buy it, Squire? Six 
dollars is the price. If 1 were in Takus I should 
have twelve.” 

«Well, what else have you got, pedlar ?” said 
a Rowdie. 

“Well, I guess I’ve kept the best to the last. 
Here’s the last that came out, and I’ve only two 
of them, with a little difference in the ornaments.” 

As he spoke he drew from a paper wrapper a 
beautiful weapon, hilted and mounted in chased 
silver, with a sheath of maroon leather, silyer 
bound. The sheath removed, there appeared a 
blade some fourteen inches long and twoin breadth, 
with a central rib and partly doubled-edged. The 
damasking was very elegant. It was a Greek 
weapon of the olden time, and might have served 
Leonidas himself to hew his way through the 
Persian ranks. It called to memory all the olden 
tales of Greek heroism. As with a sudden charm, 
the half-assassin character of the scene vanished. 
The stabbing knives were forgotten on beholding 
the weapon of patriot warfare. 

A second was exhibited, with a pearl hilt, still 
more richly ornamented, and the crowd devoured 
them with gaping eyes. 

The charm vanished to our eyes, when the 
pedlar opened his lips again and exhibited the 
mottoes engraved on the opposite sides of the 
blades. Greek art was desecrated by Anglo- 
Saxon brutality. On the one was engraved, 
** Avoid a Snag,” on the other, “A Sca p Cut- 
ter.” 

We turned away with disgust, giving vent to 
our indignation to the M.C. 

**Tell me no more about your country and its 
progress The scene we have just witnessed is 
a proof of its brutal condition as to morals. It 
is of no use to argue that these people belong to 
the fringe of society, living on the borders of bar- 
barism ; you eastern people, you men of Boston 
send forth your members to make a profit of the 
crime of murder. While such things exist, while 
Massachusetts pedlars vend Bowie Knives, you 
are all alike tainted with the results. You make 
laws in your own states against duelling, and hy- 
pocritically encourage the most brutal kind of 
duelling in other states for the sake of vile pelf. 
This very pedlar, if he heaps up ‘ dollars’ enough 
may come to be an M.C. and legislator. Till 
your country is purged of this accursed mammon 
spirit you will vainly expect to hold a high rank 
—— the nations.” 

In lieu of replying, the M.C. took us by the 
arm back to the pediar’s box, and, peeping in, 
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drew forth one of the papers which wrapped some 
of the Bowie and other knives. Pointing to one 
corner, he read the words ‘“ Manufactured by 
Messrs. ——, Sheffield !” 

«We are both alike, Mister, Britisher and 
Americans. You make the tools to do the mur- 
ders, and get a profit on the manufacture. We 
sell them and profit by the sale. Which is the 
worst ?” 


LITERARY. 


*OLp Kir” anp James RussELL LowE.u.—In the Septem. 
ber number of Blackwood, we have another ferocious growl 
fromits Editor toward a young American Author, which we 
| are happy to see is meeting with a just response. Among 
| others, Mr. Poe, has taken up the gauntlet, and reciprocates 
| his savageisms with proper severity. That Mr. L. erred, is 
perfectly apparent. He goes abroad with a broadaxe, when 
| he should use itat home. He attempts to resuscitate what 
| has found its grave in the judgment of discriminating men for 


Ever since, whenever the Times extracts a} full half a century: so far our sympathy runs in favor of his 


parag 


where with Bowie Knives, we reflect that the in- | 


struments have probably been manufactured by 
British mechanics, and sold by British merchants. 


SONG OF THE HENPECKED. 
BY WHIZ. 


A mournful man was Mister Smudge, 
Thongh b-ess’d with wedded state ; 
I call’d upon him Thursday night, 
When thus he mourn’d his fate: 
I'll tell you, Ned, my history— 
A very grievous one— 
The ups and downs, the outs and ins 
Of mother’s only son. 


ll skip the vagrant days of youth, 
And come to manhood’s prime, 

When first I saw my Adain’s rib— 
Can I forget the time ? 

I sigh’d for her, I sued for her, 
I thought she was divine, 

No could my heart its throbbing cease 
Till wedlock made her nine. 


I swore she was my jewel bright— 
My heavenly star of love— 

My heart of hearts—my hope of bliss— 
My tender-cooing dove ; 

In turn she swore I was her sweet— 
Her honey-drop—her life ; 

And thus our hearts did beat in tune, 
Like drum to martial fife. 


Alas! our music now is chang’d— 
Six boys the chorus ring ; 

And five short, dumpy, red-faced girls 
Join in to help them sing ; 

And such a clanging, banging rout 
Is constant in my ear, 

There’s ne’er a day but drives me on 
Some Pints toward my BEER! | 


And then my wife—her very sweet 
Is chang’d to very sour ; 
Each moment she a child doth flog, 
And scolds me once an hour. 
Instead of saying tender things 
That once were our love-feast, 
She says I am a horrid brute— 
A nasty, dirty beast! 


I stood one time upon the dock— 
A windy, rainy night — 
And thought to end my misery 
By plunging out of sight. 
But then I fear’d ’twould please my wife, 
And soI chang’d my mind— 
Resolved I would not go before 
My wife left me behind! 


raph reporting an affray in Congress or else- assailant. We have too long imported our opinions upon such 


| subjects, and their EXPORTATION, (or any other course, but 

that of indifference) is the only one in the premises. We 

have abroad arena HERE, and with such genius as Mr. L, 
| possesses, if employed more rationally than writing Popish 
| dialogues upon defunct dunces, we shall soon assume a posi- 
| tion which will give us the right and power to decide for 
| England, for Europe, and, what is much better than either for 


OURSELVES. 


Wiley & Putnam have issued the first part of the second 
series of Hazlitt’s “‘ Table Talk.” We believe that anything 
we could say in favor of this work would be superfluous. It 
is very neatly printed on beautiful paper and clear type, and 
forms the twenty-fifth number of the “ Library of Choice 
Reading.” We cannot too highly commend this popular 
series, and are pleased to learn that the public fully appre- 
ciate the rare entertainment that has been set before it by 
these enterprising publishers. There has been a work recent- 
ly published in London, entitled ‘* Concordance to Shaks- 
pere,” by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, which we believe would be a 
welcome and valuable addition to the “ Library.” The name 
of Mrs. Cowden Clarke is most familiar to the lovers of 
Chaucer and the early poets. Charles Knight, we believe, 
is the publisher. 

The same house has sent usa new book by George B. 
Cheever—‘‘ Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the Shadow of 
Mont Blanc.” The title is taking; but the very first peculiarity 
that struck us on opening the book and glancing over its 
pages, was extensive quotations from Wordsworth and Coi- 
eridge, and the studied omission of any thing from Byron— 
why, the author himself knows ; but we certainly think no 
person who has read the noble bard, could wander “ under 
the shadow of Mont Blanc” without remembering and quot- 
ing much of his sublime and magnificent poetry. The work 
is colored by a current of religious sentiment that imparts to 
it additional value as an interesting book of travels. It forms 
the sixth number of the “‘ Library of American Books. W. 
& P. have in press, by the same author, ‘* Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim under the Shadow of the Jungfrau.” 

Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton street, has published the ninth 
number of “ The Treasury of History.” It conludes the his- 
tory of Spain, and gives a brief description of Portugal, Aus- 
tria, and the German states. Also, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. The empire of Russia is more fully treated,— 
with the unjust partition of Poland, and the brave but una 
vaiiing resistance of that small state to the tyranny of its 
powerful oppressors. The romantic cantons of Switzerland 
are pictured, and Italy, the land of the sun, duly noticed. 
Venice, with her Bridge of Sighs, and strange events, winds 
up the chapter. nas 

Paine & Burgess have proposed to issue a succession of 
books from American writers exclusive, of an original and 
independent cast, bearing the stamp of the author’s genius 
and the genius of the country. The range will embrace 
works in every department of Literature--History, Biography, 
Poems, Essays, Sketches,--&c. Such works, only, will be 
chosen as are true to the country and its institutions, in sub- 
ject and execution. 
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